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212         PRINCIPLES OF WOOL COMBING

We will suppose, for instance, that a lot of wool
intended for 60s top proves to be of good length but
low in quality (say it averages 58s), and hence it is
visibly unfit to spin to 60s. To remedy the defect,
30 per cent, of fine short 64s is added to the blend.
This will give the necessary softness of handle, and the
necessary average quality, if it be judged in the sliver
only; but there would be a variation in length which
would be fatal to the regularity of the yarn, and if
such a blend were analysed on a blackboard the quali-
ties and lengths of the two wools would be discernible.

The diagram itself would probably show a double
curve as in Fig. 81, and, if divided into three sections,
section E would contain only the longer fibres of the
58s quality; section F would contain
the shorter fibres of the 58s quality
mixed with the longer fibres of the
64s top; and section G would contain
nothing but the short fibres of the
64s, which would be finer in diameter
than any other portion of the top, and so short as to
be positively detrimental to the spinning: in extreme
cases it might even cause Jumpy or broken sliver in
the top itself.

The usual standard of ratch for a good uniform
quality is to have the back and front rollers a little
further from one another than the length of the longest
fibre in the sliver. It is clear that if a sliver containing
both very long and very short fibres were put through
a box set in this way, the long fibres would be nipped
and drawn by the front rollers immediately they were
freed by the back rollers, and would form an even
ribband or thin sliver of long fibres. But with the
short fibres it would be quite different; for many of
them would be freed from the back rollers before the
points of any of them reached the front nip, and as
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FIG. 81.